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CHARIVARIA. 


We are glad to see that France has 
not lost her sense of humour. As justi- 

ition for the occupation of Moroccan 
territory by her troops a German prece- 
dent 18 quoted. 


hose who hold that Russia never 
carries out her promises are looking 
rather foolish to-day. The evacuation 
f Manchuria was completed last week. 

“Yes, she’s a nice boat,” said the 
British Middy patronisingly, on being 
shown the pride of a certain foreign 
Navy by one of her officers. ‘“ We have 
several like her tenders to The 
D udnought.” 


‘ 
as 


Paris seems determined to forfeit her 
to be called = The Gay City.” For 
e time past she has been going 
er and earlier to bed, and now it 

s been decided that the Morgue is no 
er to be a public spectacle. 


The pleasure of at length having 
meter cabs in our streets has been 
iderably discounted for many of us 
the simultaneous appearance in the 

f the word “ taxicab.” 


By the by, with a view to determining 
what type of building is best calculated 
resist an earthquake, a com- 
ission will, we hear, shortly leave 
aica for London to examine the 
which are still standing on 
tor-bus routes. 


‘Ss 


st 


It is rumoured that the new L.C.C. 
intends to look facts boldly in the face, 
and to convert the vacant building site 
in the Strand into a public park by 
planting a few shrubs there. To judge 
by the way the notice boards have 
taken root, they should thrive. 


By his invention of the Gyroscope, a 
contrivance for steadying ships, Dr. 
Scatick makes a bold bid for the title 
“ Master of the Rolls.” 


The fact that a testator who died 
recently expressed in his will his “ devout 
and earnest hope” that his daughters 
would not marry clergymen has not 
unnaturally caused a great deal of pain 
in certain quarters, and we have very 
great pleasure in stating that some of 
the most steady men we have met have 
been in holy orders. 


_ With reference to the report published 
in our newspapers last week to the effect 
that a messenger-boy, upon handing to 
its owner a purse containing six pounds 
which he had found, received a modest 
“Thank you,” a German millionaire 
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Vicar. “ WHAT A TERRIBLE THUNDERSTORM WE HAD Yestenpay, Mas, Baiccs! Lvcky no ong 
WAS HURT.” 

Mre. Briggs. “Yes, Sir, I THINK HEVERY ONE OUGHT 

THUNDERSTORM. 


rO KEEP OUT OF THE 
Ir’s ALL VERY WELL NOT TO BE AFRAID OF ORDINARY THINGS; BUT TO BAY 


WAY OF A 
YER 








writes to us to say that in his country | unwarrantable interference with vested 
the courteous words would be a matter | interests. 

of course, and would not call for | 
comment. It is said that Exeter Hall is to be 
demolished, If 80, its name is pro- 
Something akin to a state of panic is|phetic. Exit a Hall, 
said now to prevail among literary men, 
and hundreds are reported to be! 
hurriedly leaving the country in conse 

quence of a suggestion thrown out by a 
lecturer at the Playgoers’ Club that our 
actresses should marry authors instead 
of actors. 





V isit of 


was a 


The the Russian ‘ars to 
London great They 
were particularly impressed by the fact | 
that among the sights for them to see | 
we should have gone to the trouble of 
including a typical London fog. 


SUCCESS. 


. | 
A number of Roumanians have fled | 


A book bearing the attractive title | 
Sin, by the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, has just| into Russia for peace and security. This 
made its appearance, and Father Bernakp| looks as if the state of Roumania must 
Vavonsn is said to consider this an! be even worse than is imagined. 
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~ : Farewell! I have no heart to stay in Town. 
THE CRY OF AN EVICTED GHOST. I know a picturesque old Haunted Mill 


My ancient home, farewell! The die is cast. 
Soon will rude labour cart away your stones ; 
Your tiles have gone; your beams are going fast ; 
And I must quit the refuge of my past, 

Also my bones. 


There is no room but has its private ties ; 
No corner but is hallowed by a host 
Of mem'ries, humorous and otherwise 
"Twas here that I (to my intense surprise) 
Became a Ghost. 


This is the landing where I first “ appeared,” 
And first beheld the human hair erect ; 

(It looks extremely like a turned-up beard, 

Which, with a hat on, has a very weird 


And odd effect). 


Much time lias passed since that momentous day, 
And many a mortal tenant come and gone ; 
We got on very well, I'm proud to say, 
Once they had grown accustomed to the way 
I carried on. 


Strangers would be a little shy, no doubt, 
But there especially I did no harm ; 
Indeed, my healthy action on the stout, 
On victinw to lumbago or the gout, 
Worked like a charm. 


With such it was my duty and delight 
‘To meet them at the bottom of the stairs; 
And one and all, at that inspiring sight, 
Have squattered off a record up that flight, 
Lepping like hares. 


And this old room, where often I retired 
For solitude ; it was a striking fact 
That all young ardent couples were inspired 
With the same brilliant notion —which required 
Much ghostly tact. 


I had a plan both delicate and new: 

When it was clear that someone had to go, 
Stealing up silently behind the two, 
I sportively materialised, and blew! 


And added, “ Boh”! 


And yon dim nook ;—oh, Ewa, ghostly fair! 
"Twas here I wooed her! ‘To my bitter hurt 
She spurned me for a comelier! And where 
She's got to now I neither know nor care; 
Gassy old flirt! 


Those were far days! And you have long been old 
And mortal tenants flock to you no more ; 
They want strange innovations now, I’m told; 
Bathrooms (good gracious !)—water, hot and cold! 
(Lord knows what for !) 


, 


’Tis long since last I heard the tradesmen call : 
Long since I heard your rusty door-bell ring ; 
But I stayed on. My social needs were small ; 
My peace was very great, and after all 
Quiet 's the thing. 


And now e’en I must leave you, hallowed spot, 
As from the sinking vessel flies the rat ; 
Men claim your “eligible building plot” 
For piles of flats! And frankly I bo not 
Fancy a flat! 
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Where walks my friend, the Ghost of Wituam Brown ;— | 
Yes, I shall have to go and settle down 
Duu-Dow. | 


With Bony Bu! 
THE WRIGHT METHOD OF BIOGRAPHY. | 


Havine successfully brought out his monumental illustrated 
Life of the late Watrer Pater, Mr. Tuomas Wricat has, | 
we are informed, now returned to the completion of his | 
biographical magnum opus, Darwin and his Friends. Here 
for the first time a flood of light will be thrown on the great 
Victorian philosopher and naturalist’s inner life, which will, 
as in the case of Parer, be inexorably illustrated -by a pro- 
fusion of magnificent and poignantly appropriate plates, | 
many hundreds in number. 

Of these the most important and significant are the follow- 
ing : 

(1) Figure-head of the Beagle, in which Darwiy made his 
celebrated voyage to South America. 

(2) Belaying-pin from the Beagle, kindly lent by the 
grandson of the purser who sailed on the voyage in question. 
(3) Photograph of the Eton Beagles breaking up a hare. 
(4) Portrait of the Headmaster of Eton conversing with 

Mr. Waicur. 

(5) Portraits of Mr. Smas K. Hockise, Miss Marre Cores, 
and Mr. Moriey Ropserts, illustrating Darwin’s notorious 
fondness for novels. 

(6) Facsimile (life-size) of early Victorian bull’s-eyes, to 
illustrate Darwiy’s extraordinary partiality as a boy for 
sweetmeats. 

(7) Pen-drawing of Darwiy’s dust-bin, with Mr. Wricm 
in the bee ape 

(8) Facsimile of one of Darwix’s washing bills, now in the 
possession of the biographer. 

(9) Facsimile of a letter from Darwry declining an honorary 
degree from the University of Speonk, N.Y. 

(10) Daguerreotype portrait of the hairdresser who used 
to cut the hair of the great philosopher. 

(11) Daguerreotype portraits of five other hairdressers who 
never cut Darwiy’s hair. 

(12) Photograph of the stocks at Down (Kent), with Mr. 
Wricur in the foreground. 

(13) Photograph of Down Street Station on the Brompton- 
King’s Cross Tube Railway. 

(14) Photograph of Darwin's family boot trees. | 

(15) Pen drawing of two lumps of sugar which Darwrs | 
valent to have put in acup of tea while paying an after- | 
noon visit on Mrs. Becruwayt, a neighbour of his in Kent. 

(16) Water-colour sketch of a rocking-horse belonging to 
the grand-niece of Darwiy’s groom, ANDREW BoakEs. 

(17) Enlarged photograph of an earthworm recently dis- 
covered at Down by Mr. Wricnr. 

(18) Photograph (reduced) of a carpet bag belonging to 
Jonas Wornum, a schoolmate of Darwix’s, who subsequently | 
made a fortune as a hardware manufacturer. 

(19) Collotype portraits of three friends of Darwry of whom 
no one has ever heard. 

(20) Three-colour print of a toboggan run at Montana 
(Switzerland), representing “The Descent of Man.” 

(21) Pen drawing of waste-paper basket formerly belong- 
ing to Darwin, now in the possession of his biographer. 

(22) Portrait of Mr. Beryarp Darwiy, the famous amateur 
me as he appeared when interrog rated by Mr. Wricut on 
the yo of missing links. 

fr Photograph of Wright’s Lane, Kensington. 

24) Snapshot of the Darwim family on receiving the | 
momentous intelligence that Mr. Wricut was determined t | 
undertake the biography of their illustrious ancestor. | 
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THE PASSING OF THE GROWLER. 


Mz. Pounce (supported by shades of two of his must famous henchmen, Joms Lescu and Cuantes Krexe). “ GOOD-BYE, OLD FRIEND. 


YOU'VE BEEN 


VERY USEFUL TO ME, BUT YOUR DAY IS DONE.” 
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Wife (to her husband, seated at the edge of the cliff). “MY DEAR, DO BE CAREFUL. YOU MIGHT BLOW OVER 














THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


(Dedicated to all Universities whom it may concern.) 


Samira took an excellent First, 
Brown took a sort of a Third, 
And his Viva was one of the worst 
The examiners ever had heard. 
The tutors agreed that while Sairn would proceed 
To greatness with perfect security 
A person like Brown need not aim at renown, 
He was bound to sink down 
To obscurity. 


But now-a-days who cares a pin 
For the chance of a flukey exam., 
What class two-and-twenty may win 
On the banks of the Isis or Cam ? 
Brown knew only fools judge a man by his schools : 
We go by a higher reality ; 
e’re pleased if we know he is able to show 
He has what is called O- 
riginality. 


So Brown flew away from the High, 
In Bloomsbury safely he perched, 
And daily, till dinner was nigh, 
In the British Museum researched. 
He waded through screeds of what nobody reads, 
Through chronicles dead as the dodo, 
Then he published a tract called “ An Unobserved Act 
Throwing light on the Pact 
With Duke Ono.” 





The thesis included a swarm 
Of new and original “ quotes,” 
Of statements in tabular form 
And bibliographical notes. 
Brown at once got a chair, as you’re doubtless aware ; 
His treatise is set in Otago, 
In Texas they con every word of this don, 
And they quote him from Bonn 
To Chicago. 


Now what of the tutors? Of course, 

Surrn may have the soul of a muse, 
And he also may lecture with force 

When he takes to expressing his views ; 
But who would desire nowadays to enquire 

If a teacher can teach? What one sees is— 





| 


That his claims are well backed by some “ Unobserved Act”’; , 


And there ’s proof of the fact 
In a thesia. 


Be warned, then, in time, undergrads, 
And do not, like Saurrn, fondly cling 

To that worst of all PLavo’s vile fads 
“T know that I don’t know a thing.” 

If you aim at renown take example by Brown 
(That way lies success, never doubt it !) ; 
Cock-sure is his pose on the subject he chose, 

And he knows that he knows 
All about it. 
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LITTLE SHOWS FOR LARGE WINDOWS. 
I. 
Inrropuctory. 


Tue idea came to me only the other day, quite suddenly, 
and I recognised at once that it was an inspiration. I am 
rather apt to have this impression on the rare occasions 
when an idea does seize me—but generally, after the first | 


flush | faded, I make the mortifying discovery that the 
influence I had taken for ins} iration was in reality nothing 
more than a sort of psychic draught. 

his time, however, it was different. F-very instant found 
! more, instead of less, assured that I had not deceived 
myself. My idea really was a good one; and it was quite 
practicabl It only needed to be laid before some enter- 
p! ig | 
his instinct would tell him there was money in it—he might 
even let me have some infinitesimal share of the profits. 

And then | reflected. Was I justified in preferring the 
advantage of any individual to that of the community at 
large ?- Would it not be a nobler, grander thing to place 
my suggestion at the service of all who cared to avail them 
selves of it ? 

In that case could I find a more effectual means of doing 
so than by communicating my proposed scheme through the 
pages « { Mr. Punch? 

Mind you, | have no wish to seem too superhumanly un- 
selfish. IL will not deny that I might not have been capable 
of this altruism had I not felt fairly confident that it might 
in the long run work out in the best way for my own 
| mean that, by the time I have finished this 


} series, | believe it will be realised by those chiefly concerned 


that they cannot avail themselves of my notion without 
enlisting my assistance. : 
for a consideration—but 
naturally 1 could only undertake the more important and 
lucrative commissions. Tor the rest I have no doubt other 
writers will be found very nearly as competent as myself. 

[ trust they will be grateful to me for this recommendation. 
There is room for all of us. 


l am juite pre pared to give it 


It is now perhaps time for me to explain my idea : 

[ got it in passing the windows of a leading firm of 
upholsterers. If you are at all observant you must have 
noticed a recent development in the method adopted by some 
of these establishments in displaying their goods. They no 
longer appeal to the Passer-by with a chaotic array of 
incongruous chairs, occasional tables, rolls of stair carpet, 
and samples of wall-paper. All that is out of date. Now, 
each of their many shop-windows has become a charming 
interior, completely furnished en suite, and every article in 
each typical room bears a placard of its sale price, thereby 
enabling an intending householder to calculate with unerring 
accuracy the trifling outlay for which he can obtain a truly 
Artistic Home. i 

Nothing could be more realistic. Each cosy room has a 
practicable fireplace, with a crimson electric bulb glowing 
cheerfully under property coals in the patent grate; there 
are glazed bow-windows, through which you get a glimpse of 
a prettily painted garden, and, after dark, these apartments 
are effectively iliuminated by screened lights. 

And yet, 1 thought, there seemed to be something wanting. 
These elaborate Stage-sets without a touch of human interest 
—not even a smart parlour-maid to dust the furniture and 
soliloquise—({but I am forgetting—a stage parlour-maid who 
soliloquised nowadays would get notice on the spot)—without 
a single character, then, have a certain pathetic futility. 
They are crying out for Drama to justify their existence. ~ 

Well, there was my inspiration. Why shouldn't they have 
it? By utilising them for the presentation of episodes from 


apitalist, and he would be certain to take it up;|has this great advantage 





real life, the Public would at once be educated to take a keener 
interest in the Theatre, and be more impressed with the 
advantages of dealing with the particular firm that produced 
such entertainments. 

It would be asimple matter to adapt these interiors for 


'stage purposes; all they require are doors for exits and 


entrances, and a drop-curtain in each shop-window, to become 
a miniature St. James’s or Haymarket at once. 
Sut about the dramas. ‘They should of course have some 


| bearing on the business of the firm that produces them. At 
| the same time they should be what is called “ heart-to-heart” 
| plays, so as to strike home to the sympathies of the People. 





That is one difficulty——but there is another. Even the | 


most brilliant and incisive dialogue could hardly penetrate a | 


thick plate-glass front window. So that the plays would | 
have to be performed in pantomime. However, dumb-show 
the audience are spared the 
infliction of epigrams. 

As to the dramatis persone, it will perhaps be found more 
satisfactory to engage professionals, though the parts might 
of course be undertaken by such ladies and gentlemen on the 


‘staff of the establishment as could be spared from their 


ordinary duties. 

I should advertise the performances for certain fixed times | 
during the day—and here I foresee the objection that the 
thoroughfare would be obstructed by the crowds that would 
inevitably collect to see them. 

There is very little in that. No more than a double row 
of spectators could possibly see the show at a time, and this 
double row would simply form a queue along the pavement, 
precisely as they do already, with the assistance of the police, 
outside the doors of theatres and music-lalls. 

As I see my idea—and as I hope to show later on—it 
need not necessarily be confined to upholstering purposes. 


- - a's | 

However, my first example will be on those lines. This is | 
only fair, because it was an upholsterer’s window that | 
furnished me with the inspiration. 
This is the preliminary announcement :— 
On ——,, the 1st of April, and every day till further notice, | 
Messrs. FERNIE, TUER & CO. 


You will observe that the name of this firm is a fictitious one, 
and I confess that I have adopted it on the principle of the 
lettering above the shops in a Harlequinade. But you see, if | 
I took a REAL name, people might say—well, you know what 
you would say yourself.) 

PRESENT 
A Specially Engaged Company in 
A wordless Play of Strong Domestic Interest, 
In three windows, entitled 
HER NEW HOME. 

Norice.—Curtain rises on the first window punctually 
every hour from 1 to 7 p.w.; the audience is politely requested 
to be in their places on the pavement in good time before the 
commencement. 

Carriages at a quarter past. 

Next week (unless, of course, the Editor declines to stand 
it—and he may) I propose to give you this little drama in | 
full. When—or if—it appears in print, and business people 
see all its possibilities, T shall be very much surprised if I 
do not hear from some of them. 

My terms may be had on application. F. A. 





John Glayde’s ‘‘Honour”; or, Great Days on the Links. 
From the Fashion Column in The Western Daily Press :— 
“An umbrella I saw yesterday had a golf clique as handle, or the 

imitation of one. The clique in golf is the instrument used to get the 

ball out of a sand bunker, the steel being more effective than the 


wooden putter.” 
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THE TRIUMPH OF FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN. 


—=—=——=—— 


LECTURES, WE NEAR, ARE TAKING THE PLACE OF Bripce. Tne Ducness or LITTLESLAMTON ANNOUNCES A SERIES ON “ART IN THE 
Home,” WHILE THE ComMMITTEE OF THE “ TRUMPERS” HAVE TABOOED THE CARD-TABLES AND ENGAGED PROFESSORS TO INSTRUCT MEMBERS IN 


PART-SINGING, THE ELEMENTS OF FREE-HAND DRAWING, ETO. 





RacING WILL BE ALMOST ENTIRELY apaxpoyep. Tae Ractya Set ARE ORGANISING A SERIES OF EXCURSIONS TO 
SUIGHBOUBHOOD, WHEN THE STUDIES OF Botaxy asp ENTOMOLOGY WILL BE STRENUOUSLY PURSUED. 


—, 





Errisa AND THE 
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THE MANADS. 
A Dramatic FracMent. 
The Inner Lobby of the House of Commons. Members 
in groups ¢ ve rein. 
t Member. "Tis said the Suffr igettes intend to-day 
Another stratagem by which to force 
Their way into our Ch umber. The police, 
Inspect r Scanriesury at their head, 

Have had their orders. They are sturdy men, 

And yet methought they trembled as we passed, 

Knowing their task was heavy; they have felt 

The slaps and scratches of outrageous females, 

And their hearts turn to water as they wait. 

ul Member. Heaven give them strength to do their duty 
well; 

lor if they fail us we are lost indeed. 

But, lo, who comes? What dreadful sight is this? 

{ Member rushes into the Lobby with all the usual 
symptoms of insane terror. He seeks refuge with the 
other two. 

Terrified Member. Save me, oh save me! They are close 

be hind, 
I hear their footsteps; they are after me. 
Oh let me hide myself behind your backs. 
t Member. Compose yourself. You are in safety here, 
(‘ome, come, what ails you? Let us have your tale. 
l'. M. composes himself and tells his story: 
Lane h was Over, and | fell 
Fast asleep—I wish I hadn't, 
For my dreams were terrible, 
Dreams that tore me, dreams that maddened. 
Henceforth to my dying day 
I can never more be gay. 


a". 


Silently my arm-chair turned 

lo a rack— ‘twas painted scarlet— 
Baleful fires about me burned, 

And a voice I heard afar let 
Fly this courage-crushing cry : 
‘Votes for Women! He must die!” 


Feebly did I try to win 
Shelter, while I more or less sparred 
At the women who came in, 
Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Desparp, 
And the raging P ANKHURST two, 
With their petticoated crew. 


Swift they bound me on the rack, 
Stretched my limbs and tore my muscle, 
Dislocated all my back : 
Never was there such a tussle. 
Then they added to my fears 
By the way they sliced my ears. 


“ Now,” they cried, “speak up and say, 
Since your heart on women dotes, 
You will speak for us to-day 
And affirm our right to votes. 
If you don’t we mean to boil 
All that’s left of you in oil.” 


Then I woke and hurried out, 
While they followed in a rough rage, 
All the dream-shapes, with a shout 
Calling loud for Women’s Suffrage. 
I can hear the Pankaurst pair 
Rushing fiercely up the stair. 
[He falls down in convulsions, and is carried away tenderly 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms, The scene closes in gloom. 





BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
(A Diatocve or To-morrow.) 


The scene is the barrack-room of the Tuneful Tenth. The 
War Office, after much vacillation, has at last made up 
its mind that singing shall become a recognised branch of 
the military curriculum, and an inspection is to be held 
this very morning. Scattered about the room are warriors 
anxiously practising chest-notes. Others have retired to 
corners apart, to study that handy little brochure, “‘ Songs 
Heard are Sweet” by “‘ Major-General,” without which at 
this time no soldier moves. 


Private Smith (meditatively). Do—re—mi—fa! Do—re— 
mi! Do—re—mi—fa—sol—la—si—do! 

Private Brown. In good voice to-day, Surrny ? 

Private Smith. A trifle roopy, I fear, Brown. And you? 

Private Brown. A little weak in the upper register. I wish 
this ‘ere inspection was over, and that’s a fact. 

Private Smith. Same here. He’s a terror, is the Colonel, if 
anything goes wrong. Had me on the carpet last time, and 
walked into me something horrid. Said if I couldn't take a 
high C better than that, I'd better chuck the army and go 
into musical comedy. 

Private Brown. Gave me cells once, he did, because I 
missed a beat in my duet with Sergeant NiGHTINGALe. 

Private Walker (continuing an anecdote). So he says to me, 
“Here, you,” he says, “what do you think you’re doing, I 
wonder? Sounds like a man without a roof to his mouth 
calling Brussels-sprouts in a Whitechapel slum. You ain't 
out with your barrow now,” he says. So next time—— 

Private Webster. Who's this bloke who’s inspecting us 
to-day, anyhow? Crusog, or something. 

Private Smith. Caruso ‘they called him. 
singer, so I ear, though not an Army man. 

Private Brown. Wonderful how these civilians pick it up 
nowadays. Do—re—mi! Do—re—! 

Private Webster. It’s this stomach-breathing what does me. 
“Don’t breathe with your chest, my man,” says the bloke. 
“Blimey,” I says to him, “what do you take me for? A 
bounding acrobat ?” 

Private Wilkinson. Haypen Corris and I—— 

Private Walker. Well, of course, I couldn’t say anything at 
the time, him being a Colonel and what not, but what I’d have 
liked to have said was that 1’d forgotten more about tempo di 
waltz than he ‘d ever learned. I should have liked to have 
said to him, “Colonel De Rezsxe, you fancy you know a lot 
about voice production, I don’t think. You ain’t fit to be 
‘confused noise without’ in a music-hall sketch.” 

Private Smith. Si—do! Do! Do! La—si—do! 

Private Brown. What I say is, [ wish they ’d let us choose 
our own songs. Stands to reason a chap knows what suits 
his own voice. You’ve ’eard me sing “ What ho! What ho!! 
What ho!!!” Well, I don’t want to seem to boast, but a man 
once told me it beat anything Harry Ranpatt could have 
done. But turn me out into a parade-ground, and ask me to 
give you “ Tristan’s Farewell” 

Private Smith. Do! 

Private Wilkinson. People who have heard me and 
Kennertey Rumrorp—— 


A very decent 








Private Smith. Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-ah-AH ! 

Private Gregeon (suddenly). Oi ’ll—er—sing thee saw-ongs 
ovarraby 

Private Webster. And the worst of it is you can’t hear your- 
self speak in here nowadays. Used to be a time when 
But now, what with blokes doing their scales, and other 
blokes letting off upper G's, and other blokes—— 

Private Smith. Ah-AH! 

Private Webster (morosely). Wish they ’d let me exchange 
into a parrot-’ouse ! [Scene closes. 
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THERE ARE MORE WAYS OF KILLING A DOG THAN BY HANGING 





“ ARE YOU HURT, OLD cuap?” 
“No. Bur I tax I've swaLtowep a cicar.” 





= |Northern Heights are now ascended in| Nor does Where to Live speak of 
; ' a 7 TIPTITD PE | Db hel ; 
THE CHOICE OF A SUBURB. | safety. the number of inhabitants per thousand 





SciENTIFIC movers who usually com-| Nor is the subject of climate dealt} who travel without a Season Ticket. 

pare Suburbs by multiplying the death | with satisfactorily. Intending residents} And lastly we should have been glad 
rate by cost of season ticket are enthu-| always want to know what rainfall they|to learn something of the natives of 
siastic over a sma!! Guide published by | may expect, and whether the Suburb|these grim Northern Heights. These 
he G. N. R.—Where to Live. For this|can boast of a monsoon. If not, why| wild, untamed tribes who lock them- 
treatise introduces them to districts| not? The freezing-point in each district|selves each night in their mountain 
| where a death-rate of any kind is practi-| should also be stated. For after all it|fastnesses. And also those men of the 
(cally unknown. Thus, in Hornsey the|is climate which is so popular with| valleys below—the sub-tropical regions 
| Registrar keeps no books, but relies|Suburbanites at the present day. Ajof Highbury and Canonbury. Are they 
|absolutely upon his memory—and alslight reference to the soft air and/|still languorous and soft-spoken, fond 
| little notched stick which lies on his| perpetual sunshine of Mildmay Park|of the afternoon siesta and the penny | 
| office desk. In Harringay all residents| might have emptied bracing Poplar of| whiff? Does the vendetta still flourish 
who succeed in dying are entitled to a|halfitsinhabitants. A paragraph dealing|in these Suburbs where no death-rate 
bonus with the absence of malaria in Crouch|is given? We wonder. 

_ Yet many well-known features of our| End would have done matvels. . 

| Northern Suburbs are omitted in this Turning over the pages we find m ny | 
otherwise admirable Guide. We find| references to the beauties of the New| Odds Locks and Todhunters! 
|no reference to Holloway’s splendid | River, but not one to the beneficial | “Tre ore in the Bonanza vein assays 
u , hor to the sylvan beauties of| effects of its waters in cases of rheuma-|all the way from 22,000 oz. to 39,000 oz 
| Islington, with its quaint High Street,|tism. For though bathing is still pro 'to the ton, and it is believed that one of 
much frequented by artists. Not a|hibited, are not many of the houses in| the richest silver veins in the world has 
rd about the many Funicular Rail-|our enterprising Northern Suburbs | been discovered.” 
ys, by which all the snow-clad! fitted with baths? And all with cisterns ? Nottingham Evening News 
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Gardener. “Goop woryninc, Master Geoncae. I 100 YaRrps AT THE 


SPORT 


HEAR YOU WON THE 


George. “ Yes, Canver, BUT IN VERY POOR TIME—oONLY 123.” 

Gardener Al, THE BEST TIME I EVER DID THE HUNDRED IN wuen I was A BOY WAS TEN 
ECONDS 

George. “ 1 SUPPOSE THEY TIMED YOU WITH SUN-DIALS IN THOSE Days?” 





THE OPENING SEASON. 








|refusing to play will lose the match . . 
In accordance with our usual custom 
: : | we Shall now consider each of the first- 
In polite imitation of many contemporaries.) | class counties, and endeavour to place 
Bur five short “short” as | before our readers some idea of its plans 
they will appear, of the usual length as|and prospects for the coming season. 
they actually are—separate us now from} In all cases our information is official 
the cricket season with all its concomi-|and, wherever that is compatible with 
tant delights; but five short weeks and | exclusiveness, exclusive to this paper. 
the big brown ball will be packed away | To take the counties in their order, 
for five glorious months to make way | ad 
for the smaller, and, as all will admit, | KENT 
the more inspiring red leather one; but| hope to have a strong side in the field 
five short weeks—less, now that we are/this year. This season the Hop county 
nearing the end of this sentence—and| have decided to discard from weakness 
the first Umpire will call “ Play!”, when} instead of from strength, and they will 
as the Rules well point out) the side! not again make the mistake of leaving 


; 


we eks 








K. L. Hurenixes or young WooLLey out 
of the eleven. Hutcnixas, indeed, is 
expected to appear regularly, and will 
doubtless score as fast as ever, while 
Burxup will as usual play the Anchor 
Stroke for the side. The rest of the 
eleven will be as last year, and C. H. B. 
Marsuam will again be found in com- 
mand. It may safely be said that the 
team will make every effort to retain 
the championship, but it is now an 
open secret that 


YORKSHIRE 
were very disappointed at last year’s 





result, and infend to put up a good | 


fight 
season. 


for the premier position this | 
Lord Hawke will be captain, | 


and his lordship hopes to have the | 


assistance of Himsr throughout the 
campaign. We hear on good authority 


that a special effort will be made to | 


avenge the defeat inflicted on them 
last year at the Oval by 


SURREY, 


but we have no doubt that Lord Dat- 
meNY is fully alive to the situation. 
His lordship has an unusually strong 


reserve to fall back upon this season, | 


several new families having lately taken 
up their residence in such popular 
suburbs as Surbiton, Putney, and Car- 


shalton, though it is doubtful if any | 


of them will be called upon to play. 


It is not known what form Haywarp is | 


in, but one may safely say that if he | 


is fit not even Surrey can afford to | 


leave him out. 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
intend to make a bold bid for the cham- 
pionship, and to that end they have 
induced Sir Arraur Hazterice to captain 
them. Sir Arruur never actually obtained 
his blue at Cambridge, though he played 
for the Tom-Tits on more than one 
occasion; but the committee feel that 
what the eleven wants more than any- 
thing else is esprit de corps, and there is 
no doubt that Sir Arruur is the man to 
see to that. 
Whether it is true or not that 


DERBYSHIRE, 


with the same end in yiew, have prevailed 
upon a certain Duke, with a residential 
qualification, to lead them into the field 
we cannot say yet with certainty, and 
we advise our readers to receive such 
statements with due caution ; though, as 
a correspondent points out to us, many 
a good cricketer has gone to sleep in the 
slips on a hot day before now. 

‘he remainder of the counties, and the 
Universities, will be treated in our next 
number ; while the articles on the South 
Africans, which have been appearing 


| 4 
| 


wT 1 rate 


in our columns for the last few months, | 


will be repeated at intervals until the 
beginning of the season. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Diary or Tony, MP. 
He US of Comm ms, Monday Varch 25 
The Mother of Parliaments is going 
bad to worse. At her time of life 
expect to find her 
lem decorous. Instead of which 
she sits quietly by whilst His Majesty's 
Ministers go about the country doing 
worse than stealing ducks. Only the 
her day the Leader of the Op positio n 
t it his duty, not to say his privilege, 
them with being “ party to 
criminal legislative conspiracy,” 
rpetrators of “‘a deliberate and in- 
mal fraud upon the British elec- 
rate.” To day 
openly 


** mis- 


EXTRACTED FROM THE 


reast nably 


charge 


ey are 
— of 
P, ‘Op = ating 
21 of public 
ne ye 4 P it are 
few ducks here 
d there compared 
th that ? 
Apart from 
ity of 
ce, and the 
sal proportions 
e plunder, the 
lictment has a 
nal interest. 
put forward in 
m of question 
tanding in name 
f Mr. Bowes. The 
Member for Lambetu 
}18 & smart young 
|}man. Brought up 
t he sea under the 
nal supervi- 
f that eminent 
his father, 


the 
the 





.-forgotten e! } 
eirs of the Czar of all 
gorge large payment of death 
duties, evasion of which had 
at by too con 
Ee XCHEQUEI 
Difficult to think f Accounts Com 
ith the Cap’en’s state and 
sleeping berth oe uy ied by inother 
House delighted, and country should 
grateful, to find that in the matter of 
public accounts he is not dead but gone 
before. His weather 
steadfastly 


Russias dis 
been winked 
CHANCELLOR OF THI 


mittee Ww room 


eye, always open, 
surveys the pages of th 
public ledger as from day to day they 
are turned over. His deft arm 
ready to put forth a persuasive hook 


is ule when ys 
the 


is ever 
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the irregularity Car’en Tomy brings its 
initiation home to what was formerly his 
own side of the House doubtless rends 
his rugged breast with a pang. But 
duty is duty, and in deference to its call 
the Old Salt was ever ready, with what- 
soever successfully hidden anguish, to 
sacrifice on its altar personal feeling 

Business done.—New Procedure Rules 
debated. 

Tuesday night.—Man's inhumanity to 
woman makescountless thousands mourn. 
The latest development of duplicity de- 
monstrated this afternoon when Mavurict 
Levy, wholesale manufacturer, Leicester, 
presented a sample of his goods. It was 
a Lill enabling all adult women and men 
to vote at Parlia 
mentary Elections 





Quite an or 
looking parcel, ¢ 
signed at first sig ; t 
to delight the 
female suffragist 
and her friends 
That is just 
where the wicked 
ness of man comes 
in. 
When, the other 
day, the Women's 
Suffrage Bill was 
talked out, CHARLES 
MacLaren put down 
Resolution re-em 
bodying the prin 
ciple. Favoured by 
fortuneat the ballot, 
he secured a first 
place at to-morrow's 
sitting, Every pro 
aspect of brisk de 
bate and trium 
phant division 








Member 
r King’s Lynn, he 
nows the 
ut, looking at this 

stupendous interro- 
tion occupying a 


metime 


ropes. “Cap’en Tommy, 


Aaqu-th. “ Er—er, 


” Jun. 
ye es! 
I can make a pretty shrewd guess who put this youngster up to this game!” 


Cavucut in Tue Act, 


“ Hallo! 


m it, I—I 


Now you come to menti 


I suppose you know you're breaking the law!’ 


I suppose I am! 


Seemed as if no 
thing could mar the 
prospect But there 
was one device, and 
that the crafty 
enemies prepared 


(Aside) 


[¢ ‘huckles without. 


full quarter of a page of the Orders, | which, catching by the collar unsuspect-| According to Standing Orders, no reso 


iking into account the intricacy of 


gures, the familiarity displayed with | 


the 


ins and outs of the Appropriation 

| Act, its suspicion of the Treasury, its 

jealousy for the integrity of the Ex- 
quer, one smells a rat, even sees it 
ting in the air. 

In plain lenmuam though the ques 
is the question of young Bowzes, 
ception and construction are the 

k of Cap’en Tommy, 

1 the House all deplore. Pleasant 
ink of him a wooden-legged, 
| cherub sitting 


W he Jpe absence 
tT one- 
up aloft watching | 
er the interests of the r tax-payer 

s guarded by the Accounts Committee. 
was when he walked the quarter- 

leck of that good ship, and in the main | 


rected its useful course. There is a! 


its | ing peccant Chancellors« 


| f the Exchequer, 
pulls them up short. 
The worst of particular case disclosed 
to-day is that 
| spective. 
Exchequer who is brought to the Bar, 
| but three Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
Asquitn, whilst admitting the manipu 
lation of accounts charged against the | 
Treasury, points out that the particular 
form of book-keeping involved has been 
in practice for the last dozen years, had 
become so much a matter of routine that | 
the transaction was not brought under his | 
person: il notice. Thus by his side stand 
in the dock Son Austen, ex-Chancellor of 
|the Exchequer, and Hicks-Beac nH, of i 
paraphrasing Virgil at the distant C: 
The circumstance that in den 


the accusation is retro 


une a 


It is not one Chancellor of the | 


| lution may be submitted and debated if 
lit be based upon a question to deal with 
which in another form formal notice 


| stands upon the Order paper. Mr. Levy's 
little Bill being introduced to-night will 
|on to-morrow’s paper stand for second 
lreading, barring out MacLanren’s resolu 
|tion. This is what is called a blocking 
— m, familiar in the last Parliament 
| before Sir Frepernick Bansuny, Knight, 
Pi ame “an unimportant person.” 
Rage of the women suffragists uncon 
‘olled. Member for Mid-Leicestershire 
| mh weed under police protec tion No girls 
of seventeen who look as if they may 
| have come up from Blau k pool allowed to 
|approach within striking distance. 
4 Busines New Procedure Rules 
| further dealt w ith. 


a done 
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AS JULY APPROACHES. 
By Helen and Ceeil. 


Cecu, and me found out about it 
because of Deane. He is the most 
disagreeable gardener in the British 
Empire. 

I had just asked him in the politest 
manner whether he had seen my hoop, 
and all he said was: 

oy! hope, Miss He ey, that for the 
master’s sake there'll be no more hoops 
left on my garden paths. According to 
this here new Compensation law, half 
my wages for the rest of my life for total 
disablement will not be a pleasant sum 
to find!” 

He wouldn't explain, so we went off 
to find out from the others. 

It is simply awful, and nobody will 
dare to doa thing } 

Mother had faithfully promised to 
paste kites for us after tea, but just as 
we got to the drawing-room door to 
remind her, we heard her say : 

“Just one moment, Lady Montrorr! 
Have you heard of this dreadful 
Compensation business? Our only hope 
is to keep it all a dead secret from the 
servants!” 

“Oh, you can’t!” said Ceci, marching 
in. “ They all know everything already, 
and they have told Hetey and me 
heaps!” 

“You wicked dears!” cried Lady 
Montrort. “*‘ Do tell!’ as those charm- 
ing Americans remark.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Cect, “ they reckoned 
up all the accidents they could think of, 
and x 

“ And we told them of lots they had 
never thought of!” I interrupted. 

“Oh, children, dears!” said Mother. 
“Why did you?” 

“But what is the exact position?” 
went on Lady Moyrrorr. “It all seems 
so weird and tragic!” 

“Tt is quite simple!” said Cercut. 
(Ceci. adores explaining to grown-ups.) 
“If an accident happens to any of them, 
we have to pay till they are well again, 
and if we kill them, we pay their best 
relation, and 

“And if they kill us, I suppose our 
best relation gets nothing! Oh, I knew 
something horrible would come out of 
this Government! One law for the poor 
and another for the rich : 

“But, darling Cecit, do you mean even 
to the charwomen?” asked Mother. 
“We have no control over the char- 
women !” 

“Anybody you hire, Mummy! 
Cec. 

“Tt is absolutely atrocious!” groaned 
Lady Monvrorr. 

“Why, what?” asked Dad, who came 
sauntering in. 

“This Compensation, Mr. Lister!” 
cried Lady Moyrrorr. “Jt appears that 


” said 


if my cook breaks her leg because she 
has spilled melted butter on the floor, 
Iam to keep her until she is mended! 
But if I break my leg, as I positively 
nearly did this morning, then who is to 
compensate me? You and my husband 
ought to band yourselves together to— 
what's the word—protest!” 

“T am sure personally I should be 
most happy,” began Dad (Dad does tell 
the most awful—well, things to Lady 
Montrort) “to protest or go to jail, or 

or anything thought suitable, but 
so far as my expertence has gone, I 
seem always to have had one or other 
of them on my hands ever since 
Why, that last cook, Kirry, how long 





did you worry with that leg of 
hers ?” 

“Oh don’t talk of legs!” cried 
Lady Montrorr. “If knees and legs 
count-——” 


| “Quite three months!” said Mother. 
“And when she left to be married, she 
wouldn't even give me the recipe for 
that delicious schoolroom cake!” 

“Marriage stops any pension for 
disablement, I trust!” said Lady 
| Mowrrort. 

“We asked Jane,” I said, “and she 
said it didn't, and that heaps of men 
would much rather have a girl with one 
hand and a pension than with two and 
nothing!” 

“ Jane say that!” said Mother. “Why, 
only yesterday, though I knew nothing 
of this dreadful Act, I pleaded with Jane 
not to use that step-ladder—Har, we 
really must have it attended to—but she 
would, and she jerked and wriggled it 
to show me it was all right” 

“Depend upon it she was taking a 
short cut to marriage!” said Dad. 

“But you could have sworn in Court 
that you had warned her, Mummy!” 
said Crct. 

“My dear boy!” said Dad. “Think 
one moment. JANE the weeping plaintiff 

Mother the defendant. Mother asked 
if she had warned the plaintiff. Mother 
looks at Jaye, thinks how well she 
attends to the linen, and how comfort- 
able she makes the visitors—‘ Yes—I 
think I—I think I am quite sure I warned 
her!”—Jane shakes her head. Mother 
ends up hastily, ‘Oh, well—shan’t we 
leave it? I would much rather pay than 
make a mistake!’ Away goes the case 

-I pay up—Jaye lives happily ever 
afterwards!” 

“ And think of high heels!” said Lady 
Montrort. “And the way my stupid 
maid will insist on bringing in my tea 
before she draws up the blinds. She has 
broken—oh, a warehouse full of morning 
tea-sets! I had been longing for her to 
trip over something and break herself 
for a change, but now, I suppose——” 

“ Would china be cheaper than people, 
Dad?” I asked. 








But Lady Montrort went on, as she 
seized Mother by the arm: 

“ Breakages! My husband was groan- 
ing with a lot of men at dinner last night 
about the Conservative Party having no 
cry with which to go to the country. I 
could give them one! ‘Compensation 
for Breakages!’ It would rouse every 
household! The price of bread indeed ! 
What does that signify, when one is 
left without a plate from which to eat 
it?” 





OUR BUTTONS. 
Wuew Acrrep fluttered from the nest, 
His youthful livelihood to seek, 
Tell me, was sorrow manifest 
Upon his mother’s moistened cheek ? 
And did his sire emit a sob 
In speeding him to take the job 
For which we paid him several bob— 
Six, I believe—per week ? 


Perhaps ; but we, we loved him not ; 
He seemed, despite his tender age, 
To constitute a kind of blot 
On our domestic equipage ; 
Unto this hour, when aught revives 
The memory of the ruined lives 
Of those innocuous table-knives, 
I swell with inward rage. 


Always he wore (for he was rich 
In sweet content that inly cheers) 
A long, long smile, the ends of which 
Were lost behind his striking ears ; 
And in the fastness of his den 
We heard him whistling, now and then, 
Ditties that might have moved stern 
men 
To floods of April tears. 


He was a stranger to remorse, 

No feeling of compunction sprang 
Within his bosom in the course 

Of closing portals with a bang; 
Nor did he trouble to disguise 
The simple fact that in his eyes 
Youth had a right to exercise 

The louder forms of slang. 


So for a season he fulfilled, 

In ways peculiarly his own, 
A Button’s destiny, and thrilled 
Us absolutely to the bone ; 

Till on a Sabbath eve at last, 








When dusky shades were gathering fast, | 


With many spoons our ALFRED passed 
Into the wide Unknown. 





“A free kick against Satrertnwaite for 
handling gave Manchester another chance, but 
Satetrtuwalte, being protected by Cross, 
collared the ball and punted it down the field 
A smart piece of work by SaTertuwalte re- 
sulted in Coteman breaking away.” 

Evening Newes. 


Wuat a remarkable family! Yet how 
odd that they should all spel] their 
names differently. Cousins, no doubt, 











——— 


' 
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Visitor. “Is YOUR DAUGHTER GOING TO MAKE HER DEBUT THIS SEASON ?” 


Mrs. Montague-Jones de Smythe. “Graciovs no! Mapawe Rosalie atrexps TO ALL THAT. WR DON'T HAVE TO DO OUR SEWING NO 
mMoRE!” 








— | “What would he choose for lawful 

TO A FLEA. game, 

Creature, thy paw! We eulogise | At what direct his sportsman’s aim, 
Not “ for a change,” nor yet at random, If (as above) he were a flea?” 

Thee, whom the lowest men despise, He 'd chase some smaller brute, a microbe; Alone, unarmed, thou comest out, 
Whom better people hold nefandum. possibly. Callous thou sett’st thyself about 
And, insect, thou shalt have excuse, Tl aay wry or To stalk, sane guns, rods, hounds, or 
Reared as thou wast ’mid vile abuse, On other, sae ad prone” ge - y fuss, 
If as we praise thee more and more q . Me i 5 uA <r » oo ae rs Someone a myriad times thy size, or 

Thou blush (Gf thet’s thy way) as never N r. ane t at ie mig n Salely slay, briefly Us. 

hesctoienn. oon | And run himself no risk of slaughter, 


Would he alone attack that thing? "narmed, forse woth? Why, barely dressed 
ink not we laud a thing unknown, | Or would the brutal bully bring : Thou dost that risky operation. 

And (1) betray the human merit | (Not being content as thou to bite) “nough of words. Thou art confessed 
Of scorning troubles not our own, |Some steel machine and kill the paltry lhe Greatest Sportsman in Creation. 


Or (2 Witness the truth of what we write, 


Now for thyself. Conceive—but flea 
Thou art in fact, s0 why conceive it? 
Such thy idea of sport that we, 
Merely a man, can scarce believe it! 


2) determine omne erit chit outright ? A 
Ignotum pro magnifico. .9 Phat brave, that grand, that glorious | 
Thyself but half an hour ago E en should the dauntless fellow try bite y 
Hast bitten us and gone Pe ways, His hand on game not quite so humble, (Forbear, my modest Sir, to blink) 
And that bold bite’s the thing for which Maybe a house-, or common, fly ; Upon our person marked and thereon 
we give thee praise. At most a bee, nor that a bumble, coloured pink ! 
Would he be modest? Nota bit. | 
He’d make a boastful book of it, The Bachelor. 
And do his best to end his days | “NEW MILTON, Hants.—Between sea and 
A picture postcard hero, centre of a New Forest. Comfortably furnished, de 
| tached MOUSE to LET.” —Church Times 








Supposing, insect, by thy leave, | 
__We made the very bold suggestion 
| That he, the reader, should conceive 


Himself as thee, and put the question— | craze. 
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A PHILOSOPHER OF THE SCISSORS. 
fair to say that I started 
with a prejudice against that barber. 
He was fat and obviously Teutonic, and 
he kept me waiting in the grossest way 
whilst he finished off a red-haired being 
to whom he was gabbling in a husky 
whisper. I noticed that this individual 
va iiling like a man well pleased, and 
I hated his broad, contented grin. 

| threw myself into the chair at 
last with some little hauteur. I felt 
disinclined for trivial conversation, and 
I resolved to keep this Teuton at a dis 
tar jut for minutes he 
Cilppe | in 


I i only 


some few 
silence 


\ leisurely, almost caressing, touch: | grasped his not altogether spotless hand.|’air dells me dat ’e 


ble poke at last. 
y i ave, he 


hoarse murmur. “You are brave, 
alth ugh some might gall you rash ; 

u are gentle, and yet so strong that 
might gall you sdubborn. All 
dis is indigated by your grisp fair ‘air.’ 

Even my great natural modesty could 
not hide from me the fact that this 
Teuton had put his finger upon traits 
which I had often noted in my own 
character. And I liked him for his 
simple truth—I felt that if mine had 
chanced to be a lesser nature he would 
not have hesitated to Pp int it out to me. 
Such men, so careless of tips and their 
own base interests, are seldom met with 
in this callous world. My heart warmed 


some 


handling his scissors|to him; for very little I would have! certain dat I must anger. 
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zuch aman as ‘im, and afterwards dat 
man was ‘anged for murder gommitted 
in a bassion. It was my duty so to 
warn ‘im.” 

It struck me that duty, to a man so 
simple and so conscientious, must be 
dangerous at times. I quite admired 
the restraint of the red-headed man, 
and I also wondered at the pleased grin 
which I had noted upon his countenance. 
These thoughts were interrupted by the 
voice of the Teutonic barber. 

“ Be’ind you, Zare, is von ’0o waits ’is 
turn,” he whispered hoarsely. “ You 
may gatch a glimpse of ’im in the glass, 
if yon so blease. Dare is von ’oom it is 
Ts limp black 
is both bad and 
foolish. De druth 
is often bainful, but 








murmured confi- 
lentially, “de ‘air 
ig fted man 
slightly 
irtled, but not, I 
think, 


1 was 


annoyed. 
rhe man’s remark 
' somewhat am- 
biguous, Was he 


relerring to my 
mien or to my hair? 
I sat in a pleased 
silence, and in @ 
moment he had en- 
lightened me 


Ye ’ he said 
half-dreamily, as 
though confirming 








it must be dold. 
Ach! Dare is de 
sad difference be- 
tween such ‘air, and 
dat which I ’ave 
joost ubon finished 
gutting now!” 

I glanced at the 
man whom he indi- 
cated, and was com- 
pelled toagree with 
his sorrowful ver- 
dict. Itisa curious 
and suggestive fact 
that the villain in 
melodrama is in- 
variably dark. Such 
men as Mr. G. R. 











a first impression. Smvs are unfailing 

Dare is no doubt judges of character. 
aboud it. Dis grisp I gave my barber 
lair air it « in only sixpence for him- 
by | meg toa man ol a A self, and ] seemed 
dalent, per’aps of . - LA = => ogi << Soa to see a certain sad- 
genius ] ‘ave l ~ a a ness in his eye as 
noticed it so often, Niantware mpccep py Hoitpay Excurstos Posters he beckoned the 
and I do not mis- dark-haired man to 
take approach the vacant 

“What on earth are you talking! “Tell me more about your theory,’ I|chair. He had my sympathy in the 


about?” I asked him briskly, but with 
out undue asperity. 

[I am a student of garacter, Zare,” 
he answered. “I ‘ave found dat all 
gifts and faults are reflected in de ‘air. 
| tell de nature of every gendelman ’oo 
comes beneath my ‘ands, and I am ever 
druthful. Dare are some ‘oom I must 
anger, and some, like yourself, ‘oom I 
can joostly blease.”’ 

I mused a while, and still I was not 
annoyed. Perhaps there was something 
in this man’s idea—all these Germans 
imbibe philosophy from the cradle. I 
thought of the many blind unapprecia- 
tive people about, and I longed to 
confront them with this simple but dis 
cerning barber. I felt instinctively that 
the man was honest. 

“You ‘ave a somewhat gomplex 
nature, Zare,” he resumed in the same! 


said pleasantly. 

‘Dare are many sorts of ’airs, Zare,” 
he said, “and to de drained eye each 
one must dell its dale. Dare was, for 
red-aired gendelman for 
‘oom you ’ad to wait von liddle moment.” 

“What did you think of him?” I] 
asked rather coldly. Personally, I had 
not taken to the man. 

“Ach! zuch ‘air is most instrooctive. 
Dose dark red gurls are like de danger| 
zignals upon de railway line. A man| 
wid zuch ‘air as dat is berilous to 
enrage. ’E will strike as soon as look. | 
To zuch men it is well to be most zivil.” 

“And what did you tell him?” I 
asked, 

“T baid ’im von liddle gompliment 
upon ‘is undoubted gourage, but I ’ad 
to warn ‘im against ‘is so ’asty anger. 
I told ‘im that vonce I gut de ‘air of 


instance, de 





painful task before him... . 

But I had forgotten my umbrella, and 
as I re-entered the tonsorial chamber 
I caught a hoarse whisper from my 
philosopher that has puzzled me ever 
since. 

“Such ‘air broyes great dalent,” he 
was saying, and’ wpon the face of the 
dark-haired man there shone a gentle 
smile. 





“ Worry.—Can any one tell ‘ Worry’ how 
to make pin-cushions out of empty brass cart- 
ridge cases ?”’— People’s Friend. 

Answers adjudged correet : 
1. No. 
2. Yes. 
Answer adjudged incorreet : 
Mr. Hatpane. 
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THE PUTNEY PAGEANT. 


Mr. Swrxsurvxe’s seventieth birthday 
occurring on the 5th of April, Putney, 
the riverside hamlet in which he has 
so long dwelt, has decided to rise to the 
occasion and celebrate this auspicious 
event—auspicious not only in the life of 
England's greatest living poet, but in 
the annals of the suburb too. For by 
making his home here Mr. Swixsurne 
has linked Putney with Parnassus. They 
are now as like as two P’s, to quote 
one of the wittiest mots of Mr. Warrts- 
Duntoy, the famous gipsy critic and the 
poet's most faithful Achates. 

The following provisional programme 
has been drawn up, with no assistance 
whatever from Mr. Louis Napoieon 
Parker. At an hour before sunrise the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of Putney 
will assemble outside the Poet's residence, 
“The Pines ” (at the foot of Alliteration 
Avenue, leading to Wimbledon Common), 
and serenade him with songs written in 
his hot youth for such early occasions. 
It is expected that either the Poet or 
Mr. Watrs-Dunton will make some sort 
of a reply, but what form it will take 
is not likely to be known until it happens. 

The two friends will then be allowed 
to return to bed (in the case of Mr. 
Watts- Dunton, in a caravan in the 
garden), and the breakfast interval will 
be taken by the municipal revellers. 

After breakfast Mr. Swrxsurye will be 
waited upon by a deputation of fellow 
Algernons, headed by Mr. AtcEernon 
Asuton and Sir Atcernon West, and 
completed by the Piccadilly Johnnie 
with the little glass eye and the Mayor 
of Algeciras. These gentlemen will first 
apologise for having the name at all, 
and then present the Poet with an illumi- 
nated memorial expr.s3:ng homage. 

A visit is then expected from the Poet 
Laureate, to test the repelling powers of 
the new portcullis at “ ‘The Pines.” 

Mr. Swixpurne’s great reputation as a 
swimmer, and interest in what Mr. 
Wartts-Duntow has happily called “ nata- 
tion,” have led to one of the most inter- 
esting items of this crowded day. This 
is the deputation of the chief pioneers of 
the swimming world, who will call upon 
him some time during the forenoon. 
Led by Mr. Mowtacu Howperw, Miss 
Ke_terMAN, Mr. Horace Mew, the Shank- 
lin amateur, and the Finney Family, these 
intrepid trudgeonists will swim all the 
| way to Putney from London Bridge, 
| where they are to have a handsome, if 
unintelligible, send-off from Mr. James 
Doucias (author of Renascence in Won- 
derland). The Poet, it is expected, will 
come down to the river bank, where a 
dais has been raised, to greet the 
swimmers as they emerge, dripping but 
enthusiastic, from the tide, 

After a short speech in High German 
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Scotch Railway Station. A train, which has been standing at the platform for twenty 
~ minutes, staris. 


Man (to Jamir the porter), “Is yon TRaty awa’ AUCHENDUMMIE Way?” 
Jamie. “ Ayr.” 

Man. “Ir I’p Kent, I WAD HAE BEEN IN HER MYSEL.” 

Jamie. “SHE STUDE LANG ENEUCH, ANY WAY.” 

Man, “Aye. If WAS JUST WANT 0’ INFORMATION.” 





from Mr. Howser, a pleasant tribute to| to be of the happiest augury. The Lord 
the poet’s well-known love of cats will | Mayor's effusions have chiefly been of a 
be paid by Mr. Horace Mew. | private character—little epigrams about 

The whole party will then “adjourn ” the Town Clerk, mottoes for crackers, 
(in Mr. Wartts-Dvwtoy’s picturesque | and so forth; but the Borough Surveyor 
phrase) to the Town Hall for lunch, after|has issued books. His Heart Strings 
which there will be an exhibition of| Vibrant, it was generally agreed, would 
Mr. Swixpurne’s birthday presents. | have been one of the successes of the pub- 
Among these is a loving cup with two} lishing season of 1904 had not the Mar- 
handles from Sir Lewis Morris. The | tinique eruption diverted public atten- 
children of Wimbledon Common, with | tion from belles lettres, while his ‘ Ode 
whom the kindly Poet is on such|to Chutney,” involving a popular local 
excellent terms, have subscribed to| rhyme, is a set piece for recitation by all 
provide him with a new rhyme to|the Putney school children. With two 
“ astrolabe.” such friends of the Muse at the head of 

It is a curious and fortunate chance| affairs the pageant arranged for Mr. 
that not only is the Lord Mayor of Putney | Swrxpurne’s Dirthday cannot be a failure 
something of a bard, but the Borough|—provided that, as Mr. Watrs-Dowtow 
Surveyor is one too: a coincidence that | remarked with one of his rich twinkles, 
is considered by the cheerfy] townsfolk |“ Jupiter Plu is kind.” 
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whose line is the fifth-rate witticism at the expense of The 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Daily Mailand Josaw Burys which makes the iallety laugh. 
By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) On a powerful story by “ Hamiztoy,” “ Cosmo” works off his 
Tut e of the story of A Blind Bird’s Nest (Mernuen) | little grievances against the Stage and the Government and 
opens on the Ly nshire moors, ¢ hanging towards the end to what not, feeling quite confident all the time that he is a 
New ) | Washington, the latter a town of which any born satirist. Why does Mr. Hamirton stand it? Let me 
who | irned in it are always glad to hear. Miss beg of him, before it is too late, to retire to the country and 
Mary | is equally at home in either hemisphere, her| write the great novel—leaving that satirical Mr. Cosmo in 
descrip of the stormy life in New York and the compara-| town to be the glory and wonder of the suburbs. 
tive pe f f Washington being as vivid as her sketches in ee 
the neighbourhood of Dartmoor are pretty. The characters) The extraction of humour from village folk by superior | 
t iit r 8 r are also divided between English folk literary Londoners is getting to be rather old game. But it | 
and American citizens. Agnes Sorel, the blind bird for whom,! goes on merrily enough in spite of age, and Mr. Bensusan | 
; ce with the proverb, God builds the nest, is a| shows, in his Countryside Chronicle (Hetvemany), that the | 
é creature life is overshadowed by grim tragedy. | opportunities are by no means exhausted. So far as we can 
Her father, defending his sister's honour, kills a man, and’ gather, the district in which he has gleaned is in Essex, 
throu 1 period marked by oS... ae = _though he calls it Landshire. 
his dauglter’s growth from All the usual ingredients will 
child | to girlhood, disap- be found in his pages, which | 
pears within the living tomb have, perhaps, more of face- | 
t pl How his tiousness than humour, but 
fects the life of his make pleasant desultory read- | 
d ind of others I ad- ing. Some of the illustrations | 
vise t entle reader to learn by Carton Moore Park are 
at first hand. The story is excellent. — 
well conceived, admirably 
written, frequently illumined Memoirs of a Person of | 
with those delicate touches Quality (HEINEMANN) purports | 
' 1 are beyond the possi to contain extracts from cer- 
bilities of the coarser hand of tain journals written at differ- 
ent times by the second son 
of the fifth Earl of BLACKEN- | 
lt happy idea of Him. The period is fixed at 
Mess: GMANS to put Sre- the end of the eighteenth | 
VENSON Child's Garden of century and beginning of the 
Verses into a pocket edition; nineteenth. The editor, Mr. | 
it was even happier to get a Asuton Huturers, admirably | 
friend and compatriot of the sustains the fiction by the 
author, and one who under- style of his narrative, founded | 
stands him as well as any, to upon close study of the lite- | 
write a preface filled with rature of the far-off day. The | 
enthusiasm for the poems and Hon. George Fanshawe had a 
love for the poet. Mr. Anprew gift of finding himself in 
Lane —for he it is —says tight places, equalled only by 
many true and tender things the pluck and good fortune 
of this deathless little book,| The Alligator (to our wandering dentist on the Nile). “On, PLEASE with which he got out of them. | 
and incidentally extends the] 0%'t Go. I've 4 HOLLOW TooTH, AND I WANT YOU TO FILL IT.” The succession of stirring 
verses here and there, as Ee ae ee rete ‘episodes that formed the 


when he appends to “ The Gardener” these interesting re- 
marks on Scottish g irdeners generally from memories of his 
own Ettrick childhood: “ Who dug the worms for bait ? 


Who put them on the hook ? Who showed you how to 
drop them into the little white linn, and let them float 
into the black pool where the trout lay waiting? Who 
made the bows and arrows? Who re-strung the bats ?| 
Who, when a game was being organised, always asked, 


‘Which side am I on?’ The ¢ rardener. , 

Mr. Coswo Flawiuroy, the author of Adam's Clay (Hetye- 
MANN), was once Editor of The World, and in that capacity, 
no doubt, had to refer to himself as “ We.” When he 
resigned his editorship to write novels and plays, you might 
have supposed that he would become a single gentleman 
but no, he is still “ We,” and “ We” represents two 


aguib > 
shall call “Cosmo” and ‘ Hamunton.” 


whom I 


persons 

HAMILTON ” 
with strength and sincerity. 
would 
* Cosmo” 
admirer 


Left to himself, “ Hammon” 
become one of the few good modern novelists. 

is a bore, who was, I imagine, once told by an 
that he was smart and had the gift of satire, and 


is a genuine lover of Nature, who can write | 


volume would have admirably served the purposes of a 
monthly magazine given to story telling. Mr. Hiuiers 
bountifully hands us the whole bunch at once, and very 
good reading it makes, presenting striking pictures of social 
life in the good old days. 





Our Wonderful World. 
“Master Mountsoy Fane is almost exactly the same age as his 
little cousin, Mayyarp Grevi.ue, and, like the latter, he is a singularly | 

| handsome little boy. Yet another point of similarity between the two 
is the fact that each of them has a sister younger than himself.”—Sketch., | 


Awnp a mother older than himself. Dear, dear! How 


things do turn out. 





From a Board of Education Circular to Secondary | 


Schools: 

“ A scholar whose birthday fell upon the first day of the school-year 
shoald be counted for the purpose of this return as having been on 
| that day over the age which he reached on that day.” 
| This gives you some idea of the lengths to which the 

Government is prepared to go if the House of Lords refuses 
to consider itself abolished. 














